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Cvitorial 
THE NEW ORLEANS MEETING 

The fifth annual meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, recently held at New Orleans, presented the usual 
much-prized opportunity for the reunion of workers in the classical 
field, and for the making friends of many who had been hitherto 
known by reputation only. This uncharted feature of the annual 
programme is in fact most valuable; for it binds together our working 
body, and gives a comforting and inspiring feeling of solidarity of 
classical forces which no other agency can give. The attendance 
was fairly good, though not as large as the local committee had hoped 
to see. 

The programme, as usual, was too congested,; but at this meeting 
the congestion was caused rather by the unusual opportunities offered 
for social intercourse than by the number of papers, which was less 
than in former years. Perhaps it would have been better if the pro- 
gramme committee had adhered to the plan it once adopted and had 
spread the programme over three days instead of two. 

Professor F. C. Eastman, of the University of Iowa, was elected 
president for the ensuing year, and Professor A. T. Walker was elected 
to fill the place in the board of managing editors of the Journal left 
vacant by the resignation of Professor Laird. Other changes in the 
officers of the Association will be found upon the third cover-page. 
Of the papers presented at the meeting, those which seem to the 
editors to be appropriate for publication in the Journal will be printed 
in early numbers. 

The decision of the Committee to hold the next meeting with the 
University of Chicago in response to its invitation, was ratified by 
the Association. 
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THE EASTMAN COMMISSION 


The Commission of Nine, consisting of the following named 
persons: Benjamin Ide Wheeler, Wm. T. Harris, Stratton D. Brooks, 
Edmund J. James, Francis W. Kelsey, Harvey W. Wiley, Edward 
Capps, Lawrence Cameron Hull, F. C. Eastman, Chairman, and 
appointed at the Nashville meeting a year ago to formulate a state- 
ment of the benefits and aims of classical study, made a preliminary 
report through its chairman Professor Eastman. This report claimed 
to be only a preliminary report and was accepted by the Association 
as such. But it was nevertheless a masterly presentation of the sub- 
ject under discussion, and was easily the most important and interest- 
ing feature of the programme. Dr. H. W. Wiley was, unfortunately, 
not present to give in person his excellent supplementary paper on 
“The Study of the Classics as a Basis for Scientific Education,” a paper 
of especial interest and value to classical scholars, since Dr. Wiley, 
while not primarily a classical man, has taken very great interest in 
the Association and the work of the Commission, and has given much 
time to the collection of the data presented. This paper was pre- 
sented by Professor Eastman in connection with his own report. 

It is expected that the report of the Commission will be in final 
form for publication by the time of the next meeting. Meantime 
the following brief synopsis of the preliminary report is presented. 

The following is a brief synopsis of the preliminary report of the Commission: 

The purpose of the Commission is stated to be to assemble, approve, and 
formulaie the arguments for classical values that experience has proved real, 
rather than to attempt the discovery of new ones. Initial stress is laid upon two 
points; one, that there are various separate values of classical study, many of which 
may be derived from other studies; but no study so finely combines them all. 
Second, the essential value of either Latin or Greek consists in the acquisition of 
the language itself. The best value of classical literature can no more be trans- 
lated than a Greek relief can. 

The discussion of the report is chiefly confined to the consideration of values 
that may be expected from secondary work. As the great majority of classical 
students are engaged in the secondary work, and as the university and college 
classes are recruited chiefly from these, this is considered the strategic point. 
While some of the values ascribed to classical study fall far short of their full 
realization in secondary work, yet their influence is distinctly apparent. 

The report considers certain general essential values, and affirms a belief in 
the efficacy of classical training; first, within conservative limits, as a formal 
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discipline in training the logical powers; this, however, may not be the main value, 
nor one consciously sought; second, the value is affirmed of a sympathetic touch 
with peoples of creative and constructive minds, from whose civilizations our own 
has grown; the touch through the medium of the language with this mental 
ancestry is liberalizing; third, stress is laid upon the argument that a knowledge 
of the classics increases immeasurably the appreciation of the English language 
and literature and gives precision in its use. The value is also emphasized of a 
knowledge of Greek and Latin words in scientific nomenclature; fourth, the 
report declares a belief in the distinct aesthetic or culture-values of the classics 
as an asset in enriching life; fifth, certain ethical values are asserted as pertaining 
to the contemplation of lofty ideals through literary form. 

In addition to the above essential values certain incidental values are affirmed, 
values that may be derived through other avenues, but which must none the less 
be counted as coming from classical study. Foremost among these is a consider- 
able acquaintance with Roman and Greek history, biography, institutions, etc. 

The report in considerable detail considers the application of these values 
to specific work in the first three and four years of Greek and Latin respectively. 
The application is made with regard both to essential and incidental values. 

After a summary of the benefits, the aim is declared to be the presenting of 
the subject in instruction in such deliberate measure as to secure in the pupil the 
greatest degree of efficiency, whether the study be discontinued with the secondary 
work, or whether the deeper and broader realization of the values be sought in 
college or university study. The question of the proper equilibrium is considered 
at some length, and the results finally summarized. 

The report closes with the assertion of the necessity of a real faith on the part 
of the teacher of the classics in the efficiency of these values. 








A COMPARISON OF FIRST-YEAR LATIN BOOKS: 


By Lucy JANE Dow 
Westfield, Mass. 


Life has many surprises, but amid all its uncertainty there are some 
eternal verities. One of the most comforting because the most unfail- 
ing is the annual appearance of the smiling agent of each of our large 
school-publishing companies with a new beginning Latin book. 
Whatever else new he may have to offer in the textbook line, of one 
thing we are sure, the first-year Latin book will be there, of all styles 
and sizes and colors, with every conceivable arrangement of subject, 
illustrated, and as severely plain as the Latin grammar itself, its oft- 
repeated facts perennially clothed in a new dress. Sometimes it occurs 
to us when in a thoughtful mood to ask why this should be so, why 
it should be first-year books that so abound, and suddenly facing 
the question, we confess to ourselves that we ourselves have long 
secretly entertained the idea that we will write a beginner’s Latin 
book. No book contains this device which has proved so helpful to 
us, the plan that we have worked out ourselves accomplishes most and 
best in the least time. Why not publish these results of our own experi- 
ence! The truth of the matter is that so much variety is possible in 
presenting the principles usually contained in a first-year Latin book, 
that all good teachers have their own methods which they must use, 
no matter what textbook they may employ. It is not to be expected 
that any argument of mine will persuade another to change his text- 
book unless he has already made up his mind to do so, but it may be 
that a comparison of some of the best-known and most widely 
differing of these books will be of interest. 

We shall probably agree upon certain essentials that first-year 
work should accomplish. We should say unhesitatingly (1) that our 
students must master the forms of conjugation, declension, and com- 
parison; (2) that they should know and be able to use and to recog- 

t Read at the meeting of the Western Massachusetts Section of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England, December 12, 1908. 
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nize the simplest principles of Latin syntax; (3) that they should 
acquire a vocabulary which will be a fair preparation for Caesar; 
(4) that they should have some understanding and appreciation of 
the Latin order of words and sentences, and, lastly, get a little glimpse 
into Roman mythology, history, and life. And we shall demand of 
every book that it contain the means to these ends. The ease and 
swiftness with which it will accomplish these results will be the test 
of its usefulness, and therefore of its desirability. 

Now the books which I know fall into three distinct classes. There 
is the old type like the Harkness Latin Reader, which was used with 
the Latin Grammar from the very beginning of the course. The 
Grammar gave the facts of pronunciation, inflection, etc., and the 
Reader gave parallel exercises illustrating the parts of the Grammar 
assigned from day today. During the acquisition of forms little atten- 
tion was paid to syntax, only the most elementary constructions being 
used in the illustrative material. Then after the forms were mastered 
the commoner constructions of Latin syntax were studied before 
beginning the reading of any connected discourse. The order of the 
grammar was followed closely in syntax study also, all the construc- 
tions being grouped together logically, i. e., the uses of the various 
cases first, then the various kinds of clauses, the participial forms of the 
verb, etc. Now this form of book secured good results. Boys and 
girls knew their forms, knew their constructions, and when they came 
to second-year work, they knew how to use their grammar with ease 
and celerity. But there was not much that appealed to the eye nor 
to the imagination in such a course. The book was not made enter- 
taining by colloquia, nor by pictures, nor by quotations from English 
literature, nor by any connected Latin reading; and after a while 
it became the object of criticism because of these defects. It was not 
keeping pace with the advance in textbooks in other subjects. More- 
over, it was argued that mental pabulum such as was furnished by 
isolated fragments, Equus Caesaris, vobis, sunto, audiveris, was both 
un-nourishing and irrational, and the pendulum began to swing the 
other way. The use of the Grammar and Reader together was dis- 
continued, and the beginner’s book became a fact. It contained all 
the grammar deemed necessary for first-year work, and in addition 
exercises for reading and writing, with a vocabulary for the same. 
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The pendulum continued to swing, the grammar was simplified and 
presented in a different form, and more and more so-called aids were 
introduced, word-lists, colloquia, historical summaries, incidents 
of Roman life, illustrations, and some connected Latin of grade 
approaching second-year work in difficulty. This is the composite 
picture of the commonest type of first-year Latin book on the market 
today. Its advantages are that it is simpler and more attractive in 
form to the beginner than the old-style book, that it touches the sub- 
ject at a greater number of points, that it accordingly arouses and 
sustains interest, and that it makes the student, through familiarity 
with connected Latin reading, better prepared for Caesar. 

There is still a third type known as the inductive method, which 
begins at once with the first sentence of the first chapter of the first 
book of Caesar’s Gallic War, and in a so-called inductive method 
deduces principles both of form and syntax from the text, and in time 
builds up for each pupil a Latin grammar of his own. To this method 
there are two classes of objections, one theoretical, the other practi- 
cal. The theoretical objections are the unscientific practice of deduc- 
ing a principle from insufficient data. It will readily be seen that 
principles must be established before the student can possibly have 
found more than two or three examples in the text which he has ex- 
amined. Instead of revealing Latin grammar as the painstaking 
work of years, requiring acquaintance with all Latin literature, it 
would seem to make it possible to create a Latin grammar from a few 
months’ study. The practical objections are still more potent. The 
method is disorderly and confusing and far too advanced for the 
boy just escaped from the grammar school. He has not yet passed 
the stage when memory is his most active and able mental servant; 
he certainly has not reached the point in his mental growth when judg- 
ment and discrimination and reasoning power are developed to any 
considerable degree. The multitude of strange details puzzles and 
discourages and antagonizes him. 

Now each of these distinct types of books possesses both advantages 
and disadvantages. Granting the contents necessary in a first-year 
book to be such as above mentioned, a reasonable vocabulary, a fair 
amount of connected Latin for translation, the facts of form and 
simple syntax, if we can likewise agree upon the faults and defects 
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to be avoided we ought to have a fairly clear idea of a satisfactory 
book. 

I think we shall unitedly assume that the fault most to be 
avoided is an illogical arrangement. And it is a fault that very many 
books in common use today are guilty of. In the attempt to ease the 
strain on the memory, forms are learned piecemeal, a tense of a verb 
at a time, part of a declension here, another part there, bits of the 
adverb, adjective, and pronoun scattered in various places through- 
out the book. These have been interspersed with various rules of 
syntax, now on noun, now on verb, and the result is to the pupil of 
retentive memory a great mass of isolated facts without logical arrange- 
ment, and therefore not usable; and to the dull student, confusion and 
failure. The worst effect from such books as these is their failure to 
secure mastery of form; that they do so fail is incontestable. In their 
effort to interest and to relieve the memory, they have sacrificed accu- 
racy. And they have not succeeded in permanently helping the mem- 
ory, for in the second year these facts must be relearned in a different 
order. 

This brings us to notice a second fault, which I think we shall also 
condemn. If it is wasteful and illogical to separate facts that logi- 
cally belong together and if the arrangement followed by all Latin 
grammars is the logical one, then a book which departs strikingly 
from the order and method of the grammar is neither economical nor 
according to good pedagogic principles. For instead of leading the 
student in his later course directly to the grammar as his most reliable 
aid, it necessitates learning its arrangement as a new book. 

In the third place we shall criticize a book that puts too little 
emphasis on form, drill exercises being replaced by material which, 
in Professor Bennett’s phrase, is intended to peptonize the work. 
Theories will differ as to the character of these most necessary exer- 
cises. They may be all Latin, they may be Latin and English. As 
for myself, I think exercises in putting English into Latin from the 
very first day of Latin study, through every lesson of a four-year high- 
school course, an absolutely indispensable means for acquiring a 
knowledge of the language. In the first year they can be used with 
greatest profit in acquiring a mastery of form. To summarize, we 
shall look for the following qualities in our ideal book: an orderly, 
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scholarly, logical arrangement of material covering forms and prin- 
ciples of syntax, a type and technical arrangement as much like the 
grammar as possible, a vocabulary that shall be a fair preparation for 
Caesar, a goodly amount of drill exercises, and some connected Latin 
for translation. The book that most nearly meets these requirements 
would seem to be the best. 

Now there are several which approximately meet these demands. 
Those which seem to me to do it most perfectly are three, representing 
three different periods in the development of the beginner’s book. The 
old Collar & Daniell beginning book, published in 1888, belongs to 
the first period, the Foundations of Latin by Professor Bennett, in 
1902, represents the middle period; and Introductory Latin, which 
came to us last year from Mr. F. P. Moulton, is the best book of the 
immediate present that I have seen. 

Let us test each one by the ideal type we have tried to describe. 

The old Collar & Daniell meets most of the requirements. It 
teaches its forms distinct from syntax, prints the declensions and 
conjugations as a whole, and by an ingenious alternation of declen- 
sion and conjugation secures a constant review of both. For example, 
the first and second declensions are followed by the first and second 
conjugations, these in turn by the third declension, and this by the 
third and fourth conjugations. All teachers of first-year Latin will 
realize that the multitude of new details must have time to “sink in, ”’ 
and an arrangement of this sort permits this. Then the drill exer- 
cises are numerous and the connected passages satisfactory. The 
vocabulary is open to‘criticism for its length, but in the hands of a judi- 
cious teacher who knows what to emphasize, this is easily remedied. 

Professor Bennett’s book makes a distinct separation of inflection 
and syntax, a most wise arrangement. The first 35 chapters contain 
all declensions of nouns, pronouns, and adjectives, the conjuga- 
tions of regular and irregular verbs, the comparison of adjectives 
and adverbs. Chapters 36-60 contain a comprehensive treat- 
ment of simple syntax, taking first constructions of cases, follow- 
ing this with the four concords, and then the uses of the subjunctive 
mood, infinitive, and participle. The declensions and conjuga- 
tions are arranged in form similar to that in the grammar. Pas- 
sages for connected reading are interspersed here and there. The 
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book has few drill exercises and very few exercises for rendering 
English into Latin. But Professor Bennett believes that such exer- 
cises are not economical since in the hands of the students they 
require a disproportionate amount of time for the good they impart 
or else they are but an exercise in copying, the pupil turning to 
his vocabulary or conjugation for the required form. But English- 
Latin exercises if used as class drill show more forcibly than anything 
else the nature of an inflected language. It is one thing to learn that 
the direct object of a verb is in the accusative case, and another to 
apply the principle. English-Latin sentences drive home this appli- 
cation and so, shortly, in his translation work, the student comes to 
observe his Latin cases and forms more searchingly and to use them 
in their proper relations. The vocabulary in Professor Bennett’s 
book prepares both for Caesar and Nepos, and contains about 750 
words. It is rather a scanty vocabulary to cover so wide a range as 
both Caesar and Nepos include. 

Mr. F. P. Moulton’s Introductory Latin is an attractive and logical 
book. It has many illustrations and graphic devices that recommend 
it highly. It teaches conjugation a part at a time and yet that frag- 
mentary character is in part atoned for by the fact that the entire con- 
jugations and declensions are grouped in admirable form at the end 
of the book. The gradation of the connected reading-matter is excel- 
lent, and the student is carried easily from the easy to the more diffi- 
cult. 

Very many other books have their good points, and there are still 
others which I do not know, but these three of those that I do know 
best exemplify my theory of what a first-year book should be. 

When all is said, we come back to the oft-reiterated truth that the 
teacher rather than the book secures success or failure in first-year 
work. No teacher will use any book without his own modifications, 
and the method of most teachers is a combination of suggestions derived 
from many sources and worked out through their own experience. 
I cannot end this discussion without extending a hand of congratu- 
lation to all whose good fortune it is to teach a first-year Latin class. 
To introduce earnest, enthusiastic boys and girls to their first foreign 
language is indeed a privilege. 
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AUSONIUS, THE POET OF THE TRANSITION 


By WALTER A. EDWARDS! 
The High School, Los Angles, Cal. 


In the early spring-time, before the winter snows have wholly 
vanished, there sometimes come days which seem to belong both to 
the winter and to the spring—days with all the chill and bluster of 
winter, with scudding clouds, bare fields, and leafless trees, and yet 
with an elusive premonition also of the coming spring, a sudden balmi- 
ness, the song of the first returning robin, perhaps even a venture- 
some daffodil. Such days warn us that winter is not yet over, but 
they stimulate the imagination to the anticipation of a glorious June. 

Even so in the evolution of man, while each generation must of 
course possess certain elements which belong to the past and other 
new ones which anticipate the future, still there are epochs in which 
this double character is more obvious than in others, epochs in which 
men are evidently loath to part with the old, and yet restless with 
half-comprehended aspiration for the new. The essential meaning 
of these transition periods is the easier to read when embodied in 
poem and story, the work of some man pre-eminently the child of his 
epoch and gifted to express in literary form its traditions and its hopes. 

Such an age was that in which Decimus Magnus Ausonius lived, 
and he is its best interpreter. It was the fourth century of our era, 
the time of the pagan Emperor Julian and the Christian Theodosius, 
the epoch which witnessed the final triumph of Christianity over 
heathenism and the settlement of the Goths within the Roman empire 
—two events of tremendous portent for the civilized world. The 
men of this century idolized ancient Rome. They took the great 
writers of the Golden Age as their models, and echoed the thoughts, 
the sentiments, the language of Cicero and Vergil. Their manner 
of life, their pleasures, their occupations, are largely those of the early 
Empire. But we perceive a subtle difference. These fourth-century 

The metrical versions in this article are from the pen of Mrs. Helena H. 
Edwards. In making some of them the translator has condensed a little the matter of 


the original. 
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Romans are more human, perhaps I should say more modern, than 
their classical predecessors. In their religious ideas, in their outlook 
upon nature, in their attitude toward life, they are no longer wholly 
ancient but a mixture of ancient and modern, often with the modern 
element predominating. This Janus-quality of the age is faithfully 
reflected in its greatest poet. 

Decimus Magnus Ausonius was born about 310 A. D. in Burdigala, 
the modern Bordeaux, in Aquitaine. His father was a physician, 
a man of good education, not fluent in Latin but a fine Greek scholar, 
possessing a moderate property, a member of the municipal senate, 
and afterward associated with his son in high office under the Empire. 
The poet was brought up by his maternal grandmother, of whom he 
speaks affectionately, but adds: “ad perpendiculum seque suosque 
habuit’”’—‘‘she made us toe the mark.” The grandfather was an 
Aeduan of noble birth, whose family, espousing the cause of the wrong 
candidate for the purple in the time of the Thirty Tyrants, had lost 
all their property and been compelled to flee from their ancestral 
home. The poet himself was for many years professor of rhetoric 
in the University of Burdigala, an institution of high repute through- 
out the Roman world. About 364 the emperor Valentinian chose 
him to be tutor of his son Gratian, and when the latter came to the 
throne as emperor he rewarded his faithful teacher with high honors 
—in 378 the prefecture of Gaul and Africa, and in 379 the consulship. 
Ausonius spent his last days in his native Burdigala, occupied in 
various literary pursuits. He died about 395. 

Many elements combined in the life of Ausonius to qualify him 
in extraordinary degree as the interpreter of his age. He was highly 
educated and possessed sufficient wealth; he mingled easily in all 
circles of society; he was in close touch with both sides in the great 
religious controversy of the day, being the intimate friend both of the 
Christian monk Paulinus and of the pagan controversialist Symmachus. 
He enjoyed the friendship and confidence of the emperors Valen- 
tinian, Gratian, and Theodosius. He traveled widely, was a man 
of affairs as well as a scholar, and filled with credit governmental 
positions of the first importance. Without being a great poet, he 
possessed considerable poetical ability, and he liked to write. He 
seems to have been interested in everything about him, the simplest 
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happenings as well as those the world calls great. As a result we 
obtain from his writings a remarkably vivid picture of the men of 
his time and their manner of life. It is true that his is a literary 
style, sometimes pedantic and stilted, modeled after the great writers 
of Rome—and sometimes a long way after. Still he is often delight- 
fully naive, as for example in the poem addressed to his grandson 
(Idyll. iv), of which he says: “Ego haec annis illius magis quam 
meis scripsi, aut fortasse et meis. Als aides of yépovtes.”” As 
you read his poems the conviction grows that the author is sincere, 
that he is a man of sound feeling and good heart, that he is on the 
whole a pretty good citizen and a good man to know. 

Ausonius’ Latinity is remarkably pure, considering his age. This 
is undoubtedly owing in large measure to the conservative influence 
of the schools. The interval of time between Cicero and Ausonius, 
four centuries, is about the same as that which separates Chaucer and 
Wordsworth, but the differences of grammar and language between 
the two Latin writers are as nothing compared with those existing 
between the two Englishmen. The unapproachable supremacy of 
the republican and Augustan literature seems to have determined the 
form of literary Latin for all time and to have rendered any consider- 
able variation impossible. So the language of Ausonius is in the 
main the language of Cicero and Vergil, in vocabulary, in syntax, 
and even in cadence. For in Ausonius is still heard the sonorous 
march of the Latin period, so different from the staccato movement 
of the Christian hymns. But occasionally one finds a strange word 
or a peculiar construction, and it may be of interest to note some of 
them here. 

Three times I have found him using in the indirect discourse guod 
with a finite mode, just like the English clause with “that.” In Epist. 
ii. 2-4 and xxviii. 1, 2 he uses the subjunctive, but in Profess. ii. 13, 14, 
the indicative. This construction, which every beginner in Latin 
would condemn, occurs in isolated instances in archaic and even in 
classical Latin, and grows more frequent as the Christian centuries 
go by, until it becomes common in the Middle Ages. The indicative 
in an indirect question, common in Plautus and Terence, occurs 
at least once in Ausonius (Epit. Her. 38.1). I have noted several 
instances of the perfect infinitive used for the present (e. g., sumpsisse, 
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Actio 77; relegisse, Praef. Epiced.), also not uncommon in early Latin. 
In fact many forms which were common in archaic Latin but were 
avoided by the classical writers seem to have persisted through the 
centuries on the lips of the common people and thence to have found 
their way into literature again in post-Augustan times. 

Ausonius’ verse is full of Plautine and Vergilian echoes. In fact, 
Teuffel declares that, though a professed Christian, Ausonius knows 
his Vergil better than his Bible. He has one poem of over a hundred 
lines made up wholly of phrases and verses from Vergil ingeniously 
pieced together so as to give the words a meaning Vergil never intended 
—an extraordinary instance of ingenuity worse than wasted. He 
is, moreover, fond of artificial and involved forms of speech. This 
weakness he himself satirizes when, sending some of his verses to a 
friend, he says: “‘ Nescis, puto, quid velim tot versibus dicere. Medius 
fidius neque bene ipse intellego’’—‘‘ You don’t know, I suppose, what 
I am trying to say in all these verses. By heaven, I am not sure that 
I know myself.””. But when he forgets the rhetorician and_ the pro- 
fessor in the man his language is simple and direct and his sentiment 
sound. Hear for example his poem in commemoration of his wife, 
written thirty-six years after her death: 

A silence greets me everywhere, 
The empty bed, the vacant chair; 
No one my joys and griefs to share, 
Since thou art gone. 
Time brings surcease of pain and tears 
To other mourners, but naught cheers 
The sadness of my lonely years 
Without thee, dear. 


Because thou wert so good and true 

Thy virtues I recount anew; 

All other goodness but shines through 
My thought of thee. 


So also in other poems, the Mosella, to which I shall return later, the 
lines to his father and to his mother, the poem addressed to his grand- 
son—perfectly natural feeling finds natural utterance and appeals 
irresistibly across the centuries to our sympathies. 

Ausonius was a professed Christian, as many passages in his writ- 
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ings attest, and his pupil, the future emperor Gratian, grew up to be 
devout, even fanatical in the new faith. But Ausonius’ grasp of 
Christian truth was not profound nor did the new religion much 
modify his thinking. He remains a good deal of a pagan in spite of 
his Easter Hymn and Morning Prayer. He was, as I have said, the 
child of his age. It was a transition epoch in religion. The weight 
of the government was cast on the side of the Galilean, but the gods 
of Olympus still had a firm hold on the hearts and the imaginations 
of men. St. Augustine’s City of God is a monument of the fierce 
debate which raged between the adherents of the rival faiths. In 
the calamities which Rome suffered in those days, especially at the 
hands of the northern barbarians, each side found evidence that 
Heaven was punishing the Empire for the sins of their opponents. 
The Roman world was of course moving toward Christianity, and 
before the end of the fourth century this movement had progressed 
so far that the celebration of pagan rites was then forbidden by law. 
But even then there were multitudes, especially outside the cities, 
who still clung to the old religion. Nay, more than a century later, 
Boethius, minister of Theodoric the Great, writes his five books on 
the Consolation of Philosophy without a reference in the whole work 
to Christianity or Christian doctrine. We can therefore understand 
the superficiality of Ausonius’ faith, nor are we surprised when we 
fail to find any distinctively Christian sentiment in those poems which 
are the truest expression of his deepest emotions—those addressed 
to his father, his mother, and his wife. He has a very hazy concep- 
tion of certain fundamental doctrines of the church, such as the Trin- 
ity, and the immortality of the soul. But his poems on Christian 
subjects are of great interest from the literary point of view, for they 
show how powerfully the language of the Bible modified his style. 
His Morning Prayer is intensely Hebraistic. The movement of the 
phrases is abrupt and irregular and the language and imagery are 
borrowed almost exclusively from Scripture. Listen to a few lines: 


O thou Almighty, known to me only through my heart’s worship, thou whom 
the wicked know not but who art not unknown to the pious; without beginning 
or end; more ancient than time which was or which shall be; whose form and 
measure nor mind can comprehend nor tongue can tell; whom he alone may 
behold. . . . he the creator of all things, himself the cause of creation, the Word 
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of God, the divine Word, who was before the world which he was to create; 
begotten in that time when time as yet was not; brought forth before the sun and 
the ruddy morning star lightened the sky; without whom nothing was created, 
by whom all things were made; whose throne is in the heavens; to whom, sitting 
on his throne, the earth is subjected, and the sea, and the impenetrable abyss of 
gloomy night; ever active, moving all things, quickening what else were dead. 

Ausonius’ literary range is not great. In prose, besides brief 
passages interspersed among his metrical compositions, we have only 
the speech of thanks to the emperor Gratian for having made him 
consul. In verse we have a great many mediocre epigrams, many 
idyls and metrical epistles to various friends, the Parentalia, a collec- 
tion of short poems each descriptive of a relative of the poet, and a 
similar collection of poems descriptive of fellow-professors. What- 
ever poetic value these various compositions may or may not have, 
they contain a great deal of information about the customs and insti- 
tutions of those days. This information, conveyed incidentally, often 
in mere hints, is always interesting, even when on most trivial matters. 
For instance, we learn from the Ephemeris that the cook was accus- 
tomed to test the flavoring of a dish by thrusting his finger first into 
it and then into his mouth. When about to give a dinner-party, the 
host is not content with sending out his invitations in advance. Like 
the king in the New Testament, as the hour approaches he bids his 
servant go and remind his guests that they are to dine with him. The 
third idyl describes the poet’s villa near Burdigala. The sixth tells 
of a beautiful wall-painting of Cupid punished by love-sick maidens, 
a picture the poet had seen in one of those elaborately constructed 
baths which he describes for us, situated on the banks of the Moselle 
and constituting a second Baiae. Elsewhere he tells us of grist-mills 
driven by water-power, and of machines operated by the same power 
for sawing up blocks of marble. I may here add that further evidence 
of the familiarity of the Romans with these mechanical devices is 
found in other Latin authors. Cato speaks of rotae aquariae, and 
Pliny (Nat. Hist. 18. 23) of rotae quas aqua versat obiter—perhaps 
wheels for lifting water from the river into irrigation ditches. Else- 
where (36. g) Pliny describes at length the process of cutting marble 
and other stone into thin slabs by means of saws with fine sand to 
increase the friction; and Vitruvius (ii. 7) speaks of tofus qui etiam 
serra dentata, uti lignum, secatur. 
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Ausonius’ most famous poem is the Mosella, an idyl of about 450 
hexameter verses. It is a glowing description of the Moselle River, 
and was occasioned by a trip the poet took from Bingen-on-the-Rhine 
across the hills to the Moselle and then up the river to Trier, the 
“Augusta Trevirorum”’ of his day. We are accustomed to think of 
the Rhine as the military frontier against barbarism, but nothing in 
this poem justifies such a view. The poet pictures for us here a busy, 
contented, and prosperous population and a landscape of waving 
grain and odorous vineyards, dotted over with luxurious villas and 
country homes, possessing at least one city, Augusta Trevirorum, of 
imperial rank in wealth and political importance. It is a lovely scene 
of peace and industry and plenty, comparable, says the enthusiastic 
poet, only to his own fair Aquitaine. But this sense of absolute 
security which pervades the poem has also its pathetic side. For 
we cannot but remember that as “ Linden saw another sight when the 
drums beat at dead of night,’”’ so also the Moselle had known and 
was soon to know again the devastation wrought by war. We need 
look only a few years into the future to see these fertile hillsides and 
lovely vales ravaged by wild Vandal hordes. But in the poem there 
is no suspicion of this impending whirlwind of rapine and slaughter, 
and we cannot but be thankful that these dread coming events cast 
no shadow on the smiling picture the poet shows us. 

A remarkable element in the poem which must strike even the 
casual reader as most unusual, nay, as absolutely unique in Latin 
literature, is the truly modern love of nature which pervades it. 
To the average Roman of classical times nature presented herself 
usually in the aspect of an obstacle to be mastered. He had little 
appreciation of her beauties. He found no hidden meaning, no 
commentary on human life, in the world about him. In the sighing 
forest and the whispering brook he seems never to have heard the 
“still, sad music of humanity.”” The quiet of a country retreat was 
indeed a relief after the bustle and turmoil of Rome, but even in Catul- 
lus’ Sirmio and Vergil’s Eclogues we look in vain for any recognition 
of the profounder appeal which nature today makes to the responsive 
soul. But Ausonius loves nature like a modern. In him roman- 
ticism has its beginning, and Mackail truly calls him the earliest 
French poet. Let me give a striking illustration of this quality from 
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Epistle xxv, vss. 9 ff. Ausonius is here expostulating with his friend 
and former pupil, Paulinus, who, having turned his back on the world 
and taken the monastic vow, refuses even to answer the poet’s fre- 
This, says the poet, is contrary to nature, which has 


There are voices in the ocean 
In its wild, tempestuous roar, 

For they cry out and are echoed 
From the cliffs along the shore. 


There is music in the zephyr 
As it sighs among the trees; 

And the hedge-rows of Mount Hybla 
Murmur with unnumbered bees. 


There’s a story that the brooks 

Are ever whispering as they flow, 
Set to music by the reeds 

Upon the banks of long ago. 
Nature has made nothing silent, 

Neither serpent, beast, nor bird; 
Art thou only dumb, Paulinus, 

That thou answerest not a word ? 


This is wholly in the spirit of that most modern of poems, Shelley’s 


*“‘Love’s Philosophy ”’: 


The fountains mingle with the river 
And the rivers with the ocean, 

The winds of heaven mix forever 
With a sweet emotion; 

Nothing in this world is single, 
All things by a law divine 

In one another’s being mingle— 
Why not I with thine ? 

See the mountains kiss high heaven 
And the waves clasp one another; 

No sister-flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother; 

And the sunlight clasps the earth 
And the moonbeams kiss the sea— 

What are all these kissings worth, 
If thou kiss not me ? 
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But let us give the Mosella the more detailed examination which 
it fully deserves. It betrays throughout, as I have said, an ardent 
love of nature both for its own sake and also as the environment of 
human life. It abounds in descriptive passages like the following, 
in which the poet revels in each detail of the lovely picture: 


Hail! river Mosella, the pride of the Belgians, 
To whom thou hast given a city most fair; 
Green are thy banks with rich grass covered over, 
Fragrant thy hills with the vine growing there. 


Here lies the shore in whose firm, sandy stretches 
Lingers no print of the foot; and below 

Through the green light on the wave-furrowed bottom 
Clearly the long, crinkly ripple-marks show. 

For in thy pure shining depths are no secrets 
As peacefully, joyfully, on thou dost flow; 


Now like a sea bearing ships on thy bosom; 
Then dashing headlong a wild mountain stream; 
Now like a lake through whose clear shining surface 
Half hidden by moss the bright pebbles gleam. 
Close to the shore where the current is gentle, 
Bending and swaying, tall water-plants grow; 


While in and out glide the quick-darting fishes— 
Through bright rippling waters their shining scales glow. 


Or again, vss. 192 ff.: 


Low in the west hangs the sun in his splendor; 
Hesperus brightens as night-shadows fall; 
The bank seems to float in a glory of color 
That widens and deepens and spreads over all. 
Clustering grapes from the hillside reflected 
Swell on the tide and so temptingly lie, 
The boatman confuses the real with the seeming, 
As he floats in his skiff hung between sea and sky. 


The introduction of a human touch, as in this last passage, is 
characteristic of Ausonius. In vs. 208 we see the vine-dresser forget- 
ful of his work and the flight of time as he watches the swift boats 
passing and repassing below; and in vs. 166 hill, forest, and river 
re-echo to the badinage of boatman on the river and peasant on the 
hillside as they vent their rustic wit on each other. Elsewhere the 
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poet tells us of boys swimming in the cool water, and of fishermen 
plying their vocation with net and rod. And in vss. 170 ff. we have 
a pretty picture of Naiads venturing forth to sport in the leafy vine- 
yards, whence they are put to flight by a troop of mischievous Fauns. 
And so the poem proceeds from one lovely scene to another, therein 
imitating the river which it commemorates. 

Four centuries separate Ausonius from the classical period, and 
the interval between his day and our own is still greater. Neverthe- 
less I think this brief study has shown that his spirit is not wholly 
alien either to republican Rome or modern America. He has points 
of vital contact with both. Though he was born of Gallic parentage 
and in a time of decadence, he has abundantly proven his right to 
be listed among the poets of Rome. And yet he belongs to us, too, 
for he often sets vibrating in our hearts chords which no other Roman 


can waken. 








THE CASE OF LITERATURE 





By GRANT SHOWERMAN 
The University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


I. DIAGNOSIS 
. . . » Ridentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat ? 

A writer in a recent number of one of the most pretentious of our 
classical publications propounds the question: Is there a science of 
classical philology >—a query which may be interpreted: Is there 
unity enough in the subject-matter and methods of classical study to 
warrant its being called by a single name? or, does the term classical 
philology convey the same concept to all students, teachers, and 
friends of the classics ? 

Without intending it, both the article and the periodical which 
contains it give a negative answer: the latter, which is called, appro- 
priately enough, Classical Philology, by the statement of purpose 
which it bears on its cover: “A quarterly journal devoted to research 
in the languages, literatures, history, and life of classical antiquity,” 
and by its table of contents, which represents matter ranging over 
the whole field of Mediterranean antiquity, from the gates of early 
dawn to the setting sun; and the former by its definition of classical 
philology as “the imaged microcosm of a single civilization,’ whose 
different provinces “represent the avenues through which racial and 
national thought and impulse found expression in language and 
literature, cults, institutions, customs, art, and philosophy.’’* 

Surely if the professor of the science represented in this varied and 
comprehensive programme attains to anything like proficiency, he may 
easily be classed with ancient Apuleius, one of whose works bears 
the modest title, De Mundo—On the Universe; or with the mediaeval 
scholar whose contribution to knowledge, presumably his magnum 
opus, was De Omnibus Rebus et Aliis; or with Talkative, who will 
discourse to Faithful “of things heavenly, or things earthly; of 


1 Class. Phil., October, 1908, p. 383. 
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things moral, or things evangelical; things sacred, or things profane; 
things past, or things to come; things foreign, or things at home; 
things more essential, or things circumstantial.” 

Teachers of modern foreign language, and of English literature, 
and of other cultural subjects, may enjoy their smile at the classics. 
But—vides ? mutato nomine de te—change the name, and the slam 
is on you. I refer to the classics only by way of introduction; 
my subject is really literature as a whole. Whether we turn to the 
field of study of ancient literature or of modern, we find everywhere 
the same learned miscellany, the same variety, the same nimiety. 
From an examination of our journals devoted to the study of litera- 
ture; from our dissertations and graduate announcements and lan- 
guage association programmes; from listening to the demonstration 
at the seminary table or to the doctoral examination; and from 
scanning the lists of undergraduate theses and topics, the impartial 
observer who had not been initiated into the mysteries of literary 
study might suspect that the literary professor of today had as his 
motto: I am a professor of literature, and nothing that concerns it 
as literature do I consider as having the remotest connection with 
my purpose. 

If this remarkable variety in the visible product of literary scholar- 
ship denoted a completely corresponding lack of unity in the purposes 
and methods of instruction in literature, the case of literary study 
would be alarming indeed. But we who are in the secret of the 
profession know that it is not so bad as that; the great majority of 
professors of literature, both ancient and modern, even of those who 
contribute the humorous articles to philological magazines which 
pass under the name of literary scholarship, really teach literature. 

Yet, however exaggerated may be the ideas of the impartial 
observer, there is a real lack of unity in the teaching of literature, 
and no one will be disposed to deny it who is at all familiar with the 
protests which are being put forth in ever greater number by both 
layman and professor. A committee of nine has been appointed 
“to collate and digest the leading articles of more recent years and 
to formulate the common aims and purposes of classical study;’’! 
teachers of English literature have not yet settled on “what subjects 


t Class. Jour., June, 1908, p. 298. 
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and methods are best adapted to meet the needs of the undergradu- 
ate;”! there are men in every departmental faculty who criticize mod- 
ern tendencies with more or less freedom; and the wide and favorable 
editorial and epistolary comment on so severe an indictment of literary 
study as that of Irving Babbitt affords no uncertain indication that 
teachers of literature are not of one mind together in their purposes. 

We are in need of something which shall bring unity to our scat- 
tered forces both in reality and in that seeming which has given us 
in the eyes of the public a worse reputation as a class than we deserve. 

To what shall we look for a basis of unity in the teaching of litera- 
ture? Since the question is one which concerns the teaching of 
literature both ancient and modern, I allow a professor of English 
to answer: 

The principal aim of instruction (in literature)—not the sole aim, but the 
principal aim of instruction—should ever be to impart its peculiar element of 
culture. Now there is almost universal agreement that literature is an art. The 
study of literature is, therefore, primarily the study of an art—not the study of 
history, not the study of philosophy, not the study of science. . . . . We shall find 
general agreement that the peculiar, the supreme thing that art has to offer is not 
generalization, not speculation, not information, but the individual work of art 
are In art the individual phenomenon is all important . . . . its inter- 
est, its chief human value lies in itself. In the study of literature, then, the thing 
of supreme importance is the interpretation and appropriation of the individual 
work of literature.? 

These assertions are not so questionable as to require argument. 
Let the object of the present inquiry be rather to account for the 
apparent failure to realize their truth in the teaching of literature. 

Much of the responsibility for the discredit into which the study 
of literature has fallen is to be laid at the door of a comparatively 
small number of its representatives. They are to be found in higher 
institutions rather than in the schools, and are the writers of the books 
and dissertations with which our library shelves are crowded, and 
the contributors of the erudite articles which appear in the learned 
periodicals—in other words, they are our doctors of philosophy and 
the learned professors into whom they evolve. To be still more 
explicit, if we divide teachers of literature into three classes: first, 


1 Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XXIII. 3, p. 258. 
2 Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., XXIII. 3, p. 255- 
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those whose interest is primarily philological (under this include syn- 
tax, statistics, etc.); second, those whose interest is chiefly historical 
(here belong archaeology, religion, etc.); and third, those whose main 
concern is criticism in the broadest sense and whose ideal is the teach- 
ing of literature as literature—the objects of my animadversion may 
be found principally among the first two. 

It is from these that the world at large forms its conception of liter- 
ary learning and literary instruction. It is from them, too, that the 
prospective teacher of literature who is brought into contact with them 
in college or through the medium of books and other publications 
naturally forms his ideas and ideals of scholarship and instruction. 
Upon them, therefore, depends very largely the esteem in which the 
study of literature is held by the public, and also in no small measure 
the spirit of instruction among the rank and file of teachers. They 
are the leaders and spokesmen of the literary host. 

They are more than that. They are in a measure its tyrants, for 
they constitute the controlling influence in the graduate school, and 
determine the spirit of graduate instruction and academic promotion 
—a spirit which is today inimical to the best interests of literary 
study. 

But before I tread farther over fires hidden beneath the treacher- 
ous ash, let me recite my credo. I believe in research, and I believe 
in the graduate system. I do not believe that the teacher should 
only teach, or the investigator engage only in research. I believe 
that the teacher should be a productive scholar, and that the produc- 
tive scholar should be a teacher, and that each will best do the work 
that lies nearest his heart if he engages in the other also. I believe 
that teaching gives the scholar balance, and that research and original 
production assure to the teacher vividness of interest and continued 
growth. The contributions of both—equally great in different ways— 
will most effectively find their way into the great sum of human life 
if by a union of their activities in the same person breadth and sanity 
are preserved in the investigator, and in the teacher the constantly 
stimulated intellectual curiosity which insures progressive develop- 
ment. I am not going to advocate the abandonment of the doctor’s 
degree, or of the dissertation. 

Finally, I am discussing the teaching of literature, not of science; 
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and I protest as much against the application of my remarks to science 
as I shall deprecate the application of the methods of the scientist 
to the study of literature. 

But to my task. For the sake of clearness, we may glance at cer- 
tain well-known features of the graduate system as it is at present 
administered: the necessity of the doctor’s degree if the candidate 
is to get a position in a higher institution; the necessity, in order to 
get the degree, of specializing in one major and two minor subjects, 
with such emphasis on the connection between the major and first 
minor as to make them virtually one subject; the necessity of pursuing 
knowledge in these one or two subjects principally by means of semi- 
nary courses which take as their province only sections of the main 
subject; the necessity of still further narrowing the range of interest 
by writing and publishing a dissertation on some minute section 
of one of these sections of the subject, severely scientific in method, 
impersonal and impassive in style, absolutely original in subject and 
content, and (if possible) of some value to scholarship; and finally, 
if the doctor who has become an instructor is to be promoted or 
“called,” the necessity of continuing production and publication of 
the same character. 

The consequences of these features of the system call for lengthier 
comment. Let us note the results, first, on the individual. The 
student is really compelled to specialize five years to get his doctor’s 
degree, for he usually begins in his junior college year. The work 
of the three graduate years, however, is in both spirit and method 
greatly different from regular college work, even when this has in- 
volved a bachelor’s thesis. On his entrance into the graduate period 
he is suddenly plunged into severely special work, and if he is a man 
whose blood is warm within, has no little difficulty in reconciling the 
new experience with the old. The seminary method gives him some- 
thing of a shock. If he is really a humanist in spirit, his sentiment 
will more likely than not be that of a graduate student whom I heard 
remark with much energy, by way of comment on the work done 
about the sacred table: ‘‘ What can there be about learning to make 
it so stupid ?” 

But the embryo doctor has brought good will with him; and when 
he is told that this manner of work is good for his soul, that everyone 
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else has done it, and, above all, that it is really necessary if he is to 
get a good position, the effects of the shock wear away, and the spirit 
of scholarship gradually and surely takes hold. By the end of three 
years of intense specialization, what with seminary courses, journal 
clubs, the reading of learned periodicals, the hearing of planetary 
prodigies of erudition representing learned societies or famous centers 
of graduate work, what with constant association with specialists and 
infrequent contact with the world of flesh and blood, and what with 
the dissertation, the system has done its work so well that the candi- 
date has thoroughly acquired that great desideratum of the scholar, 
the scientific temper. He worships method, despises style, or any- 
thing else that might relieve his work of the dulness which he has 
already learned to confuse with scholarship, is pedantically and 
solemnly accurate and exhaustive, treats infinitesimally unimportant 
molehills of detail as if they were mountains of truth, consecrates his 
life to research and talks of a mission, calls himself a scholar, culti- 
vates a pallor and a stoop and sits like his grandsire carved in alabas- 
ter, creeps into a jaundice from fear of being called popular, looks 
with a superior air upon men of the older fashion who have wisely 
forgotten most of what he is so proud of possessing, regards himself 
as too good for the teaching of anything but advanced courses—and 
really expects that his dissertation will be read. 

It is hardly accurate to say that the finished product of the system 
has the scholarly attitude; it is rather true that a certain conception 
of the scholarly attitude has him. He began by narrowing himself 
in order to acquire the attitude, and ended by becoming the slave of 
the attitude, which, if he is not naturally mens sana in corpore suno, 
and gifted with more than the average sense of humor, keeps him 
narrow forever. His training has taken him away from men rather 
than mingled him with them. It has discouraged wide reading and 
broad sympathies, and the habit of contemplation. It has concen- 
trated and dwarfed him, instead of expanding and mellowing him: 
“‘as keen as a razor blade, and, I sometimes think, as narrow,” 
as he has been described. He has had every encouragement to 
become so. The system, recognizing that in three years it cannot 
make a man both broad and keen, elects to make him keen, and to 
leave the matter of breadth to circumstance, with a sop to the Cerberus 
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of conscience in the pleasant fiction that the candidate will master 
his whole field through the writing of his dissertation. 

I have allowed myself a manner of treatment which might be 
mistaken for exaggeration if it did not bear the mark of humor. To 
tell the truth, I have never met more than one or two monsters of 
erudition such as I have described. Most young doctors are becom- 
ingly modest, are guiltless of dangerous excess of special learning, 
and also really possess a considerable amount of general knowledge. 
’Tis not so deep as a well, nor so wide as a church door, but ’twill serve. 

It might not be so bad if the graduate had a chance to recover 
himself after taking his degree and getting his instructorship, for a 
moderate amount of discipline is a good thing. But where is his 
promotion to come from? ‘The tyranny of the system again makes 
itself felt. He must write more, and publish it, and it must again 
be scholarly, and according to the prescription of the system. Occu- 
pied as he is in routine work, he has only a limited amount of leisure, 
and of course his conscience—if not the head of his department or 
his president—tells him it must go into original research. He has 
learned to think that those who hold his fortune in the hollow of their 
hand are watching, not his teaching, but his investigation. 

Everyone is of course aware that few of those who sit upon the 
throne pursue to the end the policy which they openly declare, but 
everyone is equally certain that the young instructor feels compelled 
to act on the assumption that they will. Therefore he must check 
up everything in his line which appears in new books and periodicals, 
and—heaven help him!—he must read it. “If we keep abreast of 
the technical literature of our specialty,” inquires Professor Calvin 
Thomas, “when shall we have time to improve our minds ?”’ The 
young instructor could answer him. Revivalists used to define 
eternity as a period exceeding the length of time required for a bird 
to carry the earth, grain by grain, to the moon. To a philological 
audience it would be appropriate to describe it as an existence long 
enough to enable a student of literature to read everything unliterary 
which is written about literature; and to the ordinary assemblage 
of persons the threat of such an eternity would be terrifying enough 
to satisfy the extremest prophet of the wrath to come. Surely of 
making many books there 7s no end. 
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I have been speaking of the effect of the system upon the individual. 
If these results concerned him alone, it would hardly be worth while 
to object. But they do not concern him alone. They concern the 
equipment, and, what is more important, the ideals of the great mass 
of undergraduates. And not only are those undergraduates affected 
who are looking for culture, in that they are often robbed of the right 
to have men of broad understanding and sympathy to set before them 
the golden treasure of our literary heritage; the effect is even more 
pernicious on those who are desirous of following as a profession the 
teaching of literature. Hearing emphasis misplaced, they naturally 
themselves learn to misplace it. Barren as they are of both broad 
knowledge of their subject as a whole, and of particular knowledge 
of a single phase of it—for the latter could not really be acquired in 
the short undergraduate period, and expansion was not the predomi- 
nating purpose—they carry to the high school with their miserably 
insufficient equipment the petty and imperfect ways of their smatter- 
ing of specialization, and only add to the already long list of university 
imitations in secondary education. 

When I say, next, that the results of the system affect most of all 
the graduate student, I have simply shown how it works in a circle. 
It is as true of philological as of geological deserts that they tend to 
perpetuate themselves. If you are observant, you have already seen 
in the attitude of undergraduates the effect of the present-day over- 
emphasis upon the mathematical, or mechanical, or, as it is more 
often termed, the scientific spirit in the teaching of literature. The 
rising generation of students is so accustomed to it that many of them 
are incapable of recognizing teachers of ripe experience, genuine 
wisdom, and real breadth of literary scholarship. They prefer the 
business-like régime of the young doctor, who gives them plenty of 
heads and subheads, dates and other data, and specifies the exact 
ratio which notes should bear to assigned reading, is perfectly sure 
of his ground, and gives them his conclusions in such wise that they 
may be taken down without the labor of thinking. The generations 
since madness got into our method are so far few: there are still 
oases; but if we have a long enough succession of dry and literature- 
less seasons, the study of literature, and all other humanistic study, 
will become the dry and thirsty land where no water is that Irving 
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Babbitt considers them already. ‘‘The humanist who at present 
enters college teaching,’ he writes, “should not underestimate the 
difficulties he is likely to encounter. He will find a literature ancient 
and modern controlled by a philological syndicate, a history dehuman- 
ized by the abuse of scientific method, and a political economy that 
that has never been humane.’ 

We are often told in these days, with considerable insistence, that 
any subject is cultural if pursued in the liberal spirit, with the impli- 
cation that one subject is about as good as any other. Without stop- 
ping to argue the question, which would involve us in the attempt to 
construct a definition of culture, I remind teachers of literature and 
the humanities in general that the reverse is almost as true. When 
a student comes out of a course in literature saying that the nearest 
approach to literary appreciation his instructor ever made was to com- 
ment on the fact that in a certain paragraph of the author there were 
fifty-six occurrences of the sibilant s, one may be forgiven for draw- 
ing the conclusion that, in some cases, like mercy in Shakespeare, 
the humanities are not themselves that oft seem so. 

Thus far I have been speaking of the injurious effect of the spirit 
of graduate study upon culture. But its defenders will say that its 
faults should be endured for the sake of the fact that it fosters scholar- 
ship. I am not convinced that it does foster scholarship. Quite 
the contrary, it seems to me that it does great damage to life and learning 
by fostering an imperfect ideal of scholarship. 

Knowledge of method and the habit of accuracy and patience 
and industry do not alone constitute scholarship. Special familiarity 
with a single phase of a subject without an acquaintance with the 
whole on which to found it is not a very high type of scholarship. It 
may indeed be that once in a great while in some field of learning a 
doctor may have found out something hitherto undiscovered which 
is of real value; but most people will agree that this is in the nature 
of accident. Real scholarship has content, not merely accuracy and 
form. Real scholarship is the result of mature intellectual experience, 
and of such experience in life as few men possess in their graduate 
days. Facts must not only be accumulated; they must be interpreted, 


tMy paper is not a compilation. If it has any value, it is because the views ex- 
pressed in it are the result of experience, and are entirely independent. 
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and related with human experience in such a way that the labor of 
their accumulation shall not be lost to life. There is a time element 
in scholarship. The real scholar must have lived: seen the cities and 
learned the minds of men, loved, married—if he can afford it—and 
played a part in the wide and universal theater. 

And real scholarship is more or less spontaneous. It is not depend- 
ent for existence, nor very greatly for growth, upon the fostering of 
any system. Real scholarship is not a hothouse growth, but a hardy 
plant with roots deep in the soil, drawing nourishment from its natural 
surroundings. It may indeed be cultivated; but its cultivation is a 
matter of watering and fertilizing the root right where it is, and of 
giving it time and space—not of digging it up and transferring it to 
an artificial environment, and forcing it—and contemplates the 
scholar who is like a tree standing by the river of waters, that bringeth 
forth his fruit in his season. The university president should not 
be forgetful to entertain good teachers, for thereby some have enter- 





tained scholars unawares. 

And now, before leaving my diagnosis, with the permission of 
Master Izaak Walton I will tell you a short tale: A scholar, a preacher 
I should say, that was to preach to procure the approbation of a parish, 
that he might be their lecturer, had got from his fellow pupil the 
copy of a sermon that was first preached with great commendation 
by him that composed it: and though the borrower preached it 
word for word, as it was at first, yet was it utterly disliked as it was 
preached by the second to his congregation: which the sermon- 
borrower complained of to the lender of it: and thus was answered: 
“T lent you, indeed, my fiddle, but not my fiddlestick; for you are to 
know that everyone cannot make music with my words, which are 
fitted to my own mouth.” 

Decipimur specie recti. We are doing in our time what the 
aftercomers of Raphael and Michelangelo did, what the Hellenis- 
tic sculptors and the Alexandrian poets did after the golden age of 
Greek art. Without either inspiration or originality, or ability to 
comprehend the great works before them, they copied the most notice- 
able characteristics of their masterful examples, and put forth an art 
full of mannerisms. And we, without the German sincerity in the 
pursuit of knowledge for its own sake; with neither German capacity 
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for detail nor German endurance either in study or in digestion— 
or absorption; without their great libraries and museums—are with 
solemn faces copying the outward forms of German scholarship— 
among them its dissertation and its seminary, its devotion to the 
scientific method and delicatessen and other things too well known 
to require mention—without achieving a great result once in a gen- 
eration. And so, my scholar, you are to know, that as the ill-pronun- 
ciation or ill-accenting of words in a sermon spoils it, so the lack of 
German qualities in your employment of the German method, makes 
you to lose your labor; and you are to know, that though you have the 
German fiddle, that is, the very method and ideals with which you see 
him write great books, yet you have not his fiddlestick. 

What has become of the humanism that translates literature into 
life by great writing and teaching? There is work to be done in 
literature, but it is not for fledgelings. Where are our American 
Jebbs and Jowetts and Butchers and Boissiers, our Brunetiéres and 
Mommsens? Are we never to have another Lowell or Longfellow 
in our chairs of literature ? 

We treat literature as a phenomenon to be accounted for and 
related to other phenomena, as a quarry to be worked, or as a mound 
or mine of erudition to be burrowed into. Rather than allow one 
jot or tittle to pass from the law of the system till all be fulfilled, we 
employ our imported method even in the absence of worthy material 
to employ it upon. We write articles and dissertations and read papers 
which possess little interest save that attaching to them as exam- 
ples of method, form, accuracy, and exhaustiveness; which have an 
intrinsic value so insignificant that even the five or ten people in the 
world who are interested must have it pointed out to them; and which 
immediately join the unregretted seven thousand of yesterday. We 
borrow our modus operandi from the scientist, or at least employ 
methods identical with his. I am not sure that he has not borrowed 
ours; in either case the discredit reflected upon us is the same. We 
say to the scientist—and the depth of our degradation is manifest 
in the fact that we say it with pride: our laboratory is the seminar, 
and we can show you method as impeccably scientific as your own. 

But I protest that literature is an art, not a science. Its essence 
and effect—the qualities which distinguish it from other branches ° 
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of learning—are not susceptible of mathematical measurement, or 
scientific analysis. ‘To treat it as a mass of matter is comparable to 
the study of a painting by measuring and cataloguing its details, 
making a chemical analysis of its colors, and tabulating the results 
in percentages. All this may develop a certain measure of familiarity 
with the painting, but it is not the study of the painter’s art until the 
painting begins to be understood as a whole, and assimilated, and 
it is not a commendable study of art anyway if a poor picture or a 
mutilated fragment is chosen to the neglect of a masterpiece. 

And when I speak of literature as an art, I am not thinking merely 
of form and Epicurean delight, but of content as well, and of the 
labor of literary study. I am thinking of the long apprenticeship 
which must be served in the acquisition of the critical faculty, and 
of the breadth and depth of knowledge and the maturity of fhought 
necessary to the mastery of the content of any literature. I am not 
thinking of comparative literature in English translation, nor of the 
study of literary types in merely one language—which is a kind of 
dilettantism trying to look dignified—but of genuine first-hand knowl- 
edge based on extensive as well as intensive study. 

But I am anticipating. My purpose in the first part of my paper 
is merely to point out that our lack of unity is one source of danger 
to the study of literature. My next concern will be to suggesta 





remedy. 
[To be continued] 








Reports from the Classical field 
Edited by J. J. SCHLICHER 


It is the purpose of this department to keep the readers of the Journal informed 
of events and undertakings in the classical field, and to make them familiar with the 
varying conditions under which classical work is being done, and with the aims and 
experiences of those who are in one way or another endeavoring to increase its 
effectiveness. The success of the department will naturally depend to a great extent 
on the co-operation of the individual readers themselves. Everyone interested in the 
Journal and in what it is trying to do is therefore cordially invited to report anything 
of interest that may come to his notice. Inquiries and suggestions will also be useful 
in directing the attention of the editors to things which may otherwise escape their 
notice. Communications should be addressed to J. J. Schlicher, 1811 N. Eighth 
Street, Terre Haute, Ind., or (for New England) to Clarence W. Gleason, Volkmann 
School, 415 W. Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


COURSES IN LATE LATIN 


Scant attention has been given by the classical departments of our universities 
to the Latin writers of the later centuries of the Empire, the Middle Ages, and the 
Renaissance, although a number of good reasons might be given why they should 
receive attention. Courses in this field would, as nothing else can, bring to the 
student’s mind the long life of the Latin language and its importance in the 
intellectual life of Europe during the centuries since the end of the western Empire. 
Much light would also be thrown upon many an apparently irregular fact of Latin 
grammar by a first-hand acquaintance with the language as it developed after 
classical times. What the classical element means in our civilization can never be 
fully appreciated from a study of classical works alone, for much of the influence 
which Greece and Rome have had upon the modern world has come through the 
modified forms which their literature, art, and institutions assumed during the 
Middle Ages. The classicist thus misses one of his chief claims to a place in the 
education of the present day by restricting himself so narrowly to a limited sphere. 

It may be of interest to know what is actually being done by the various insti- 
tutions in the field indicated, and the list of courses given below, while not complete, 
is perhaps sufficiently full to give a fair idea of the work. The list includes every- 
thing after Suetonius, except technical courses, such as those in the writers on 
Roman law, which are fairly numerous. The courses have, almost without excep- 
tion, either two or three exercises a week. The courses in Apuleius regularly 
include Petronius also. 

Ohio State University: Apuleius; Late Latin; Mediaeval Latin. 

Uni ‘ersity of Illinois: Ausonius and Claudianus; Apuleius. 

Univ. ity of Minnesota: Mediaeval Latin. 

Un. ity of Iowa: Apuleius and the Christian Hymns. 

University 0j Chicago: Prose of the Late Empire; Latin Hymns and Christian Prose. 
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University of Michigan: Christian Literature. 

University of Wisconsin: Literature of the Late Empire. 

Indiana University: Tertullian. 

Princeton University: Apuleius; Augustine and Patristic Latin; Early Mediaeval 
Histories. 

University of Pennsylvania: The Earliest Literature concerning Christianity. 

Johns Hopkins University: Apuleius. 

Amherst College: Tertullian; Christian Latin Poetry. 

Trinity College: Apuleius. 

Yale University: Latin Literature of the Early Middle Ages; Latin Literature of the 
Late Middle ages; Low Latin (/tinera Hierosolymitana). 

Harvard University: Latin Poetry of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries; Apuleius, 
History of Classical Culture in the Middle Ages; Low Latin (Jtinera Hierosoly- 
mitana and Appendix Probi); Ovid and His Influence down to the Renaissance; 
The Latin Pastoral of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

University of California: Low Latin (S. Silviae Peregrinatio); Aulus Gellius and 
Macrobius. 

Leland Stanjord University: Apuleius. 





VARIATIONS IN CICERO WORK 

I have found that a great deal of interest and enthusiasm was aroused in 
my Cicero classes by the enactment of scenes either suggested or described in 
various orations. For instance, in one class, we held the debate on the punish- 
ment of the conspirators, of which the fourth oration against Catiline is a part. 
Every member of the class took a Roman name and as many as possible were 
assigned speaking parts—the more important parts being given to the best students. 
The teacher’s chair represented the sella curulis, the ordinary seats the sub- 
sellia, a side aisle the lobby where Cicero’s son-in-law Piso stood, visibly overcome 
with emotion at Cicero’s allusion to him. Some had the part of tribunes stationed 
near the door, others were lictors. The auspices were declared favorable. The 
senators of consular, praetorian, and quaestorian rank sat in different sections of 
seats. We had a number of short speeches made in addition to those on record 
by Decimus Silanus, Cato, and Caesar. Spirited, abridged translations from 
Sallust’s account were given by those who played Cato and Caesar. The consul 
closed the debate with his long speech and the vote was taken by the discessio. 
When we began reading the oration I had intimated that we would act out the 
scene, and the result was a greatly increased interest in the arguments, for and 
against death, in the legal points involved, and in all the details of senate procedure. 

In another class we enacted the senate meeting described by Cicero in his 
third oration before the people. As Volturcius was brought in alone and cross- 
examined, afterward the Allobroges, and then the conspirators, one by one, 
abject and trembling, were confronted with their seal and handwriting and 
obliged to own them, the interest waxed very intense. A scriba dramatically cut 
the thread and read the contents of the waxed tablets, which had been eagerly 
prepared beforehand by various students. During the cross-examination, Sul- 
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picius rushed in breathless, bearing a huge armful of gymnasium poles (the weapons 
from Cethegus’ house). This incident was hugely enjoyed. We invited some 
ancient history classes to witness the scenes and give the added fillip of interest 
made by a larger audience. 

In another class we gave the trial of Archias. Jurymen were challenged on 
both sides, witnesses from Heraclea appeared and were examined and cross- 
examined. A scriba read the laws involved, Cicero delivered his eulogy of litera- 
ture with fine effect, Grattius was sent about his business, and Archias gloriously 
vindicated. 

Of course these representations meant much extra work on the part of the 
teacher in the way of suggestions and rehearsals, but the result of increased 
knowledge of the points at issue and interest in the orations and in Roman life 
generally, fully repaid me-—ETHEL WILKINSON, Lake View High School, Chicago. 





AN APPRECIATION TEST IN HORACE 

SuByEcT.—Book iii. Odes read by the class, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 9, 13, 14, 17; 
18, 21, 23, 24, 29, 30. Textbooks not used in the examination. 

1. Odes 1-6.—(1) Tell about the continuity of this series of odes as to meter, 
address, tone and spirit, contents. (2) Enumerate the virtues which they 
extol. (3) Compare Horace’s way of handling these virtues with the methods 
an essayist would employ. (4) Express your appreciation of these odes. 

2. Odes 1 and 2.—(1) What intimation of the poet’s purpose is given in the 
introduction? (2) Compare the sway of dreaded kings and of Jupiter. (3) 
What sight in the banquet hall would affect the appetite of those who envy the 
luxury of the rich? (4) What does he say concerning the cares (personified) by 
which the rich are haunted? (2) Give his picture of the Roman hero as 
viewed from the walls of the barbarian city which he is attacking. (6) Give in 
Latin the motto of a true patriot. 

3. Ode 3.—Give in Latin: “The man who is righteous and steadfast in his 
purpose is not shaken from his fixed resolution by the rage of his fellow citizens 
when they urge him to hurtful measures.” (2) Show the principles of order and 
emphasis illustrated by this opening sentence of the ode. (3) What heroes, by 
virtue of this steadfast character, have already been welcomed to a seat among 
the gods ? What hero would be? (4) What was the occasion of a serious delibera- 
tion among the gods, and why was Juno the prominent speaker on this occasion ? 


(5) and (6) Give a pretty full outline of her speech. 
4. Ode 5.—(1) Give the story of the national disaster and disgrace encountered 


by the army of Crassus. (2) In what way and to what extent had this disaster 
been atoned for? (3) What picture does Horace draw of a shameful condition 
still existing? (4) Give the commonly accepted story of Regulus. (5) Show the 
appropriateness of introducing the character and the speech of Regulus into this 
poem. (6) Give the language of Regulus as to the humiliating sights he had seen 
and his estimate of the value of soldiers who had surrendered. 
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5. Ode 18. “Thy Blessing, Faunus,” and Ode 23, “The Gods Love the 
Giver, Not the Gift.”—(1) Tell about the yearly trips of Faunus and the happy 
results of his coming. (2) About the ‘‘profitable bargaining” through which their 
happy results came. (3) What reconciliation of animals is pictured? (4) What 
retaliation of the wearied digger upon the soil in which he had labored? (5) How 
shall Phidyle secure exemption for her vines and her nurslings? (6) What will be 
better than a costly sacrifice? (7) Write your ideas as to how far Horace believed 
and felt what he wrote in these odes. 

6. Ode 24. “Curse of Mammon.’’—(1) Explain the phrase ‘Intactis 
Arabum thesauris.”” (2) Give Horace’s picture of the modes of life of the Scy- 
thians and Getae. (3) Also his picture of their virtues. (4) What reflection is 
intended by these delineations? (5) What chance was there now for a distin- 
guished ruler or savior of the state? (6) How does he illustrate the necessity 
for sterner pursuits by speaking of the tastes of the free-born youth of that day ?— 
WaLTER L. RANKIN, Carroll College, Waukesha, Wis. 


A PLAN FOR GRADING WRITTEN TRANSLATIONS 

Because more attention to form is involved in reading a classical than in read- 
ing a modern language, inasmuch as the former is more highly inflected, there is a 
greater tendency among classical students than among students of the modern 
languages, to give their attention to the language almost exclusively, and hardly 
at all to the substance of what they read. This is a constant temptation for any 
one engaged in the effort to read Latin or Greek. And unfortunately it is not 
only the pupil who yields to it, as a rule, but the teacher, too, is generally content 
with his performance. 

Even from the point of view of mere form, to master the content of one 
sentence before attempting to analyze the next is effort well employed. The 
liability to error is much diminished when one understands the thought of the 
preceding passage. Then there is added the satisfaction of doing something 
sensible. And the training involved in resisting the temptation to hurry on from 
sentence to sentence without assimilating the thought is a training of the will such 
as no modern language can furnish. That in Latin and Greek we find a world 
of the past, and not of the present, matters little. A pupil may as easily enjoy the 
story of Caesar’s Gallic War and of the exploits of Hannibal, or Xenophon, or 
Alcibiades, as the story of Stanley, Washington, or Bonaparte. 

I have used this year a new system for grading the written translations in the 
Latin examination papers in order to bring into clearer relief before the students 
the demands of translation as indicated above; and by actual test I have found it 
as easy, and more satisfactory, to myself and to my students than the old. After 
reading a translation without marking any of its errors I write opposite each 
pupil’s name six grades, giving an estimate, respectively, of (1) the student’s 
comprehension of the subject-matter of the passage; (2) his success in dealing 
with clause relations; (3) his success in dealing with word relations; (4) his 
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English style and the general appearance of his paper; (5) the extent to which he 
showed that he knew any meanings for the words in the passage; and (6) the 
accuracy of his knowledge and choice of these meanings. 

The six grades give a permanent record of the student’s strong and weak 
points and indicate his needs. They also imply much as to his character. The 
first indicates his general intelligence; the next two his diligence in learning the 
rules of syntax and the inflections; the fourth his discrimination and taste; the 
fifth his use of the lexicon when a strange word is met; and the last his judgment 
in using it. Finally, the record will show the student himself not only what slips 
and failures he has made, but also what he needs to do to avoid their recurrence. 

I found, to my surprise, in footing the columns for a series of some forty fresh- 
men, that the total was highest in column 5, or in other words that, contrary to the 
current belief among the students, they were actually strongest precisely where they 
deemed themselves weakest, namely in the power to recall the meanings of the 
words they had met in their experience.—G. F. HEFFELBOWER, University of 
Wooster, O. 








The Saalburg Collection at Washington University. 

Through the generosity of Messrs. Adolphus Busch and Robert G. Brookings, 
Washington University (St. Louis) has lately come into the possession of the Saal- 
burg Collection which was part of the German educational exhibit at the World’s 
Fair in 1904. The Saalburg, not far from Frankfort-on-the-Main, was one of the 
fortified Roman camps along the line of the /imes, or fortified boundary, between 
the Roman Empire and Germany. It has been excavated and is being recon- 
structed in its entirety under the patronage of the German Emperor. Part of the 
outer wall is already finished to its full height, and also the Praetorium, the resi- 
dence of the officers. The latter building is to be used as a museum for the antiqui- 
ties found on the spot. 

The collection now in the possession of Washington University includes a 
complete set of photographs of the ruins; models of the camp, the Praetorium, 
the gates, the watch-towers on the dimes, and of the heating system of the villa; a 
set of reproductions of the articles found there—tools, implements, utensils, 
armor, dress, ornaments, and other small objects—together with numerous 
photographs of the originals; and the tables and cases are so made as to reproduce 
the effect of the furniture in vogue among the Romans of that day. It was the 
intention of the German government to place the World’s Fair exhibit in the 
museum of the camp after its return to Germany. Now that it has been acquired 
by Washington University, a duplicate of it will be placed there, together with the 
original articles found at the Saalburg. 

By means of this collection, students of the classics in the university, as well as 
those in neighboring schools, will have a unique opportunity to see in concrete 
and picturesque form much of the outward setting of Roman life and also to 
gain an idea of the advancement of the Romans in many of the minor crafts. It 
is the desire of the Latin department to make this valuable possession of the univer- 
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sity as widely serviceable as possible to all engaged in the teaching or study of the 
literature and history of Rome. (From an article by Professor F. W. Shipley 
in the Classical Weekly for January 23, 1909.) 


Changes at Harvard and Elsewhere. 

Changes in the classical faculty of Harvard have been many of late. John 
Williams White has resigned the professorship of Greek, which he has held since 
1884, and will discontinue his work at the end of the school year; J. H. Wright, 
dean of the Graduate School of Arts and Science for thirteen years, died Novem- 
ber 25; William F. Harris, assistant professor of Greek since 1902, has resigned 
to devote himself entirely to literary work; Dr. Arthur S. Pease goes to the Uni- 
versity of Illinois as assistant professor of classics. 

Professor E. W. Clark, professor of Latin in Ripon College, Wis., for a num- 
ber of years, has resigned his position to accept a professorship with the Bureau 
of University Travel, and goes to Rome for a five-years’ residence. 


Among the Classical Clubs. 

Bowdoin College.—The Bowdoin Classical Club has been devoting the winter 
to an inquiry into the range and quantity of graduate work in Greek and Latin in 
this country and in Europe, and the special advantages afforded by different 
institutions, including the American Schools at Rome and Athens A separate 
phase of this work, as, for example, the classical courses in the German universities, 
was taken up at each meeting. 

Boston University —On January 15 the classical department gave an enter- 
tainment, which proved to be very delightful, with the following programme: 

Haec fere in priore parte agenda 
I. Ex libro primo Horat.: Flacci carmen xiv cantabunt puellae. 
II. ‘‘Amantium irae amoris integratiost.” 
III. Recitatio apud quendam Plini Secundi amicum in scaenis agetur. 
IV. Carmen Horati: ‘‘Aequam memento rebus in arduis servare mentem.”’ 
V. Ludus vel Orbili vel cuiusvis scaenae committetur. 
VI. Carmen Horati: ‘‘O fons Bandusiae splendidior vitro.” 
VII. Servulae dolorem suum vultu gestuque expriment. 
Haec jere parte in altera agenda 
I. Horati Flacci Carmen Saeculare cantabunt pueri puellaeque. 
II. Parasitus Plautianus secum loquetur. 
III. Carmen Horati: ‘‘ Diffugere nives, redeunt iam gramina campis.”’ 
IV. Quidam Horatio nomine tantum notus accurrit, sermo oritur de Maecenate. 


Horatius abire cupit, sed frustra. Postremo adversarius illum in ius rapit. 
V. Grex spectatoribus gratias aget. 

New York Latin Club.—A symposium was held January 23, at Packer Insti- 
tute, on “ The Function of Latin Prose Composition in the High-School Latin 
Curriculum.” The discussion was participated in by A. S. Doty, Paul R. Jenks, 
Max Radin, H. H. Bice, Professor McCrea, and others. The sentiment was 
general that while no great degree of proficiency in actual writing can be attained, 
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composition is nevertheless of great benefit in itself, and a sure and direct help to 
the rest of the work in Latin. It was strongly felt that more good could be done if 
the colleges did not insist so rigidly upon covering just so much reading for entrance, 
and would allow the teacher more freedom so that he might choose his own means, 
among them more composition, for accomplishing the greatest real progress by 
his pupils. It appeared from the discussion that much energy is at present 
wasted by the fact that teachers generally have the same class for only a year at 
a time, or even less. Mr. Bice spoke of his observations in English, French, and 
Italian schools, where the teacher is allowed greater freedom, gives more space to 
composition, and secures, time for time, far superior results. 

Recent Classical Meetings. 

Kansas and Western Missouri.—The third annual meeting of this association 
was held at Kansas City, February 19 and 20. Professor F. A. Hall, of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, gave an illustrated public lecture on ‘Central Greece and 
the Aegean Islands, Delos and Delphi, the Seats of the Ancient Religions,’’ and the 
following papers were read: 

‘“The Lyric Mood,” Professor F. J. Miller, The University of Chicago. 

‘Homeric Women,” Professor F. A. Hall, Washington University. 

‘*The Reading of Latin Poetry,’’ Miss Maud Hamilton, State Normal School, Emporia. 

““The Oxyrhynchus Sayings of Jesus,”’ Professor Homer K. Ebright, Baker University, 
Baldwin. 

‘*Evidences of Incompleteness in the Aeneid,” Professor F. J. Miller. 

‘On Lucretius ii. 160,” Professor F. M. Foster, Fairmount College, Wichita. 

**Second Year Latin,” Mr. F. C. Shaw, Kansas City, Mo. 

A unique feature of the meeting was a “‘Roman Banquet,”’ presented by mem- 
bers of the classical clubs of the Kansas City (Kansas) High School. 

Iowa.—At the meeting of classical teachers held in connection with the State 
Teachers’ Association during the Christmas vacation, an Iowa auxiliary section of 
the Classical Association of the Middle West and South was organized, and by 
unanimous vote a permanent place was made for it on the state programme. 
It was found that nearly every teacher present was already a member of the 
general association. 

Northeastern Ohio.—A classical conference was held at Cleveland February 
12, during the meeting of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ Association. ‘The 
papers mentioned below were thoroughly discussed by the large number of clas- 


sical teachers present: 
‘Do We Overemphasize Latin Prose?” 


Cleveland. 
‘What Can Be Done to Make the Latin Work of the Second Year in Our High Schools 


Lighter ?”” James B. Smiley, Lincoln High School, Cleveland. 
“Is a High-School Course Which Provides for Two Years of Latin and Two Years of 
German Desirable ?” A. H. Mabley, Painesville, O. 
Eastern Massachusetts —The second annual meeting of this section of the 
New England Association was held at Boston University, February 13, with an 


Elizabeth Clifford, South High School, 
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attendance of about two hundred. In his address of welcome, the president, 
Professor Thomas B. Lindsay, spoke of the influence of the classics on character 
and of the need of faith, and of ability to teach them with interest, energy, judg- 
ment, and tact. The doctrine of “‘joy in your work” has been carried to an extreme 
which threatens to eliminate the laborious part of the process altogether. We 
must convince the pupil that his work has real value and that the teacher’s inter- 
ests and his own are essentially the same. Mr. George H. Browne then spoke 
in memory of Minton Warren, Charles Eliot Norton, and especially of John 
Henry Wright, the first president of the Association. 

“Thoughts on Cicero’s First Oration against Catiline,’ 
paper by Professor Morris H. Morgan, of Harvard. Comment was made on the 
various defects and inconsistencies of the seven principal school editions of the 
orations. Five make no mention whatever of the style of the author, and the 
other two very little. To bring out the beauties of style and diction the best 
passages from Cicero’s writings should be collected and published in book form. 
The orations were intended to be spoken with proper emphasis and rhythm, and 
as an example of this Professor Morgan read the opening chapter of the First 
Catiline in a way that brought hearty applause from all present. 

Mr. Garrick M. Borden, of the Boston Public Library, spoke of the many 
ways in which the library could be useful to teachers, scholars, artists, publishers, 
etc., by means of the various special libraries and collections, portfolios, and 
pictures of paintings, sculpture, and other forms of art, which may be loaned to 
the schools, as well as a collection of several thousand lantern slides. Teachers 
are given special cards entitling them to more books and for a longer time than 


’ 


was the title of a 


other cards. 

Mr. L. Earle Rowe, docent of the Boston Art Museum, spoke of the many 
articles of interest to students of archaeology and classical literature, and the 
opportunities afforded by the museum to study them in connection with texts 
read in school or college. Last year over 3,000 availed themselves of this privilege. 

Mr. John Tetlow, headmaster of the Girls’ Latin School, read a paper on 
the “Vocabulary of High-School Latin,” in which he attacked the methods aimed 
at by collections of words like that of Professor Lodge. No distinction is made 
between easy and difficult words. The mosi important words, met twenty-five 
times or more, lodge themselves in the mind without any conscious effort, and 
thus a knowledge of the word in its setting is obtained, which is far preferable to 
a knowledge obtained by rote from detached lists. A spirited discussion followed 
the paper. 

After the luncheon several selections were given by members of Boston Uni- 
versity, from the entertainment mentioned above in another connection. The 
session closed with a lantern talk on ‘Mythology and Greek Vases in Secondary 
Teaching,” by Charles St. C. Wade, of Tufts College. After a short introduction 
the speaker showed and described many scenes from vases illustrating the Iliad 
and Odyssey, Hercules, Dionysus and various myths in Greek literature. 
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The Priests of Asklepios. A New Method of Dating Athenian 
Archons. By WitiiAm Scotr Fercuson. Berkeley, Cal.: 
The University Press, repr., 1907. 

The reprinting of this scholarly study was made necessary by the loss of the 
former edition in the great fire at San Francisco. It is, in general, but little 
changed from the first edition, which appeared in April of 1906. It is therefore 
not necessary to give a detailed review of the paper as revised. Readers of 
Classical Philology will find an appreciative and thorough criticism of the first 
edition in Vol. I, pp. 438 ff. of that journal, from the pen of Professor Capps. 
See also Dr. Kirchner’s review in the Berliner philologische Wochenschri/t, 1906, 
pp. 980 ff. 

The revision embodies several minor suggestions taken from the reviews 
mentioned above. A few of the datings of the archons have been changed and 
several new ones added in the table which appears at the beginning of the pamph- 
let. Dr. Ferguson has contributed some of the new dates, in Alio VIL. 2. 213 ff. 
Others have been ascertained by Colin and Roussel in the Bulletin de correspon- 
dance hellénique, 1906, p. 220, and 1907, pp. 335 ff. This last reference is incor- 
rectly printed in the preface of the present edition. 

It may be timely to draw attention to the fundamental character of the work 
which Mr. Ferguson has done in later Greek history. The firm basis for the dating 
of the Athenian archons of the third and second centuries, which he laid in his 
brilliant doctoral dissertation, printed in the Cornell Studies, has been strengthened 
and extended by these recent investigations. He has thereby done the work 
most essential to the rehabilitation of Athenian history during this period. We 
await with interest his general presentation of this phase of later Greek history. 
It will be built upon the foundations of a firm chronology and a wide acquaintance 


with inscriptional evidence. 
W. L. WESTERMANN 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


The Rise of the Greek Epic. By GiLBertT Murray. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1907. Pp. xi+283. 6s. net. 

This thoughtful, helpful book contains ten chapters. About half the material 
they contain was given in the Gardiner Lane course of lectures at Harvard Uni- 
versity in 1907. This fact will, in a measure, account for the splendid literary 
form in which the work is cast. 

It is planned to be the first part of an attempt to study the growth of Greek 
poetry as a force and the embodiment of a force for the progress of the human 
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ace. By “progress” the author means the movement toward the attainment 
of the “chief end of man,” which is “to glorify God and enjoy him forever.” 
The idea of service is shown to be more deeply rooted in the Greeks than in us. 
For one of the first requirements of the true poet was, to the Greek mind, that 
‘he should make men better.” 

The purpose of the lectures is, as the title suggests, to show that the Homeric 
poems are not the inventive work of one man, but the ever-moving tradition of 
many generations of men. ‘They are wholes built up out of a great mass of 
legendary poetry re-treated and re-created by successive poets in successive ages.”’ 
This the author finds in the additions and expurgations, in the confusion of 
Mycenaean and Hellenic customs in peace and in war, in the home and in the 
world abroad, in their changing religious ideals, in their armor, their houses, 
and, above all, in the changes and misunderstandings of linguistic forms. 

After setting Greece in its proper place in its war against “‘paganism” and 
its contributions to the progress of mankind, the author takes up the migrations, 
the traditions, the institutions, and the character of the different civilizations of 
Greece and shows how the upward striving of the Greek ever made for the better- 
ment of life. 

Lecture IV is a bit of Old Testament higher criticism, showing how the 
Pentateuch grew along three lines from varied traditions of various Semitic 
peoples. The rest of the lectures aim to show that in the same way the J/iad is 
an age-long growth, a “‘traditional book,” dependent on a living saga. As the 
Old Testament took final form through the expurgations and additions of suc- 
cessive ages, so the Iliad. To many of us the parallelism is far from obvious; 
indeed, the lack of appositeness in that long-drawn comparison failed not to 
strike the author himself. The books of Moses and Samuel are history—‘‘tradi- 
tional history,” if you please—with a strong religious trend; the books of Homer 
are poetic fiction, with a larger or smaller historical background. The historical 
books of the Old Testament cover thousands of years; the Iliad covers a little 
less than fifty days. On that alone the parallel breaks down completely. 

The author’s treatment of “‘the historical content of the Jliad” is gratifying, 
even though “history” and ‘‘mythology” do come out considerably confused. 
It remains for future labors to separate, if possible, the blended elements. Mr. 
Murray seems to see clearly that Agamemnon, Achilles, and Diomedes are gods 
reduced to heroship, and that, thus reduced, they participate in the making of 
history—idealized history. Many historical elements are made plain; many are 
left suggested, but untraced—perhaps untraceable for the present. 

The most astonishing conclusion to which the author is brought by his theory 
of “traditional books” is that the Odyssey shows less expurgation and more 
unity, and, in general, stands nearer to the original ‘“‘raw material,” and must 
therfore supersede the Iliad in point of antiquity! 

Professor Murray’s treatment of his case is brilliant, but not everywhere 
convincing; all his intricate network of difficulties is easily accounted for (apart 
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from certain universally recognized interpolations) by the fact that Homer lived 
in the middle age between the old and the new, between the end of the Mycenaean 
period and the real beginnings of Hellenic culture. It is, therefore, only natural 
that the remembered past should frequently reflect the colors of the actual present. 
By ‘‘Homer” we mean the man or the men or the succession of men who have 
given us the Iliad and Odyssey. But of the personal poet, Homer, Mr. Murray 
leaves but little. There may have been once a man named Homer, he says; 
but the only thing we know of him is that he did not write the Iliad and Odyssey. 
He seems to our author to be an ancestor worshiped by the schools of bards called 
‘Ounpldac or ‘Ouypov maides—a shadowy eponymous hero, like Ion or Hellen. 
Into the ‘‘Homeric Question” the author has gone, and deeply, of course; but 
he has not failed to rise with Homer and stand with him upon his high places. 
When Professor Murray’s History of Ancient Greek Literature appeared some 
years ago, we found fault that in a history of literature he should give us upward 
of fifty pages on the Homeric question and textual criticism of Homer, and 
scarcely even a hint that in the Iliad and Odyssey we have the greatest poems 
that ever sounded on the lips of men. In this book, however, one whole chapter 
is devoted to the Iliad and Odyssey as great poems. No one has ever presented 
more clearly or with finer appreciation the reasons for the transcendent superiority 
of Homer to all other poets that have ever had a story to tell. 

Everywhere the book is delightful, stimulating. Many statements challenge 
debate, of course; e.g., that Agamemnon was king of Corinth as well as of 
Mycenae and Argos (p. 31), that the Trojans and Achaeans had the same 
religion and the same language (p. 47), and that that language was not Greek 
(p- 39). Many others contain obvious errors; e.g., that Athena is an earth 
goddess (236); that Apollo is the wolf and the averter of wolves—an early con- 
fusion of luc, “‘light,’”’ and AvKos. In his discussion of the Homeric house as a 
house of one room, Mr. Murray seems to forget the one house above all others 
frequently mentioned in Homer—the house of Odysseus with its @¥\%, its 
mpobupov, its aldovea, its uéyapor, its Aavpn, its mpddouos, its Ymrepwov, its Addapor, 
66dos, servants’ quarters, and other appurtenances. The palace of Alcinous, 
too, he condenses into one room—forgetting that our very first glimpse of that 
castle discloses Nausicaa sleeping in her own chamber apart, with two hand- 
maidens by her. 

But to find much fault with these and other trifling matters would be velut 


St egregio ins persos reprehendas cor pore naevos. 
WALTER MILLER 


TULANE UNIVERSITY 





A Short Grammar of the Greek New Testament. By A. T. RoBERT- 
son. New York: Armstrong, 1908. Pp. xxx+240. $1.50. 


This book is intended to serve as an elementary grammar for those who are 
already acquainted with classical Greek and wish a guide to the New Testament 
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field. It is to be used in the last year of college and in the first year of the theo- 
logical seminary, hence it is not intended to supplant but to be introductory to the 
larger New Testament grammars. 

Possibly too much is attempted in too brief a compass. Paradigms are omitted, 
but otherwise the whole field is covered. Nor does it seem that material is always 
wisely chosen. Is it worth while to tell one who is supposed to have had a college 
training in the language that “the interrogative form rés is really the same sort as 
the Latin guis, Sanskrit kas, Gothic hwas, German wer, Anglo-Saxon hwa, English 
who” ? This sort of thing occurs rather frequently, and in most instances the space 
might have been used to better advantage by presenting material that would shed 
light upon the New Testament idiom in particular. 

The author classes himself with certain moderns who dwell upon the impor- 
tance, for this study, of the vernacular xow#; but he has not profited greatly 
by the professed association. Had he heeded the evidence of the papyri (to say 
nothing of recognizing Semitic influence) he would have spoken differently in 
many parts of his book, e. g., in the chapter on the prepositions. It is arbitrary, 
to say the least, to force the New Testament instrumental é¢», which is character- 
istic of Semitic, but which is now also supported by the papyri, into the category 
of locative; or again, to say that “the dative is not used with any of the preposi- 
tions in the New Testament except évys.’’ Assuming that it is wise in a book 
of this sort to draw thus rigidly the distinction between dative and locative, it is 
still by no means certain that the original dative significance never occurs with, 
for instance, év. It is surely hazardous to force a locative meaning upon such 
examples as év éwol (Gal. 1:16), év muiv (John 4:9), or év éuol and év atr¢ 
(Matt. 10:32). The book contains a mass of material, the collection of which 
must have cost the author no little labor; but much of it is of no immediate value 
for the distinctively New Testament student. 

SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Greek Women. By MitcuELt CARROLL, Pu.D., Professor of classical 
languages in the George Washington University. Vol. I of 
“Woman in All Ages and All Countries.”” Philadelphia: George 
Barrie & Sons, 1907. Pp. 420. 

The editors of the series, ‘‘Woman in all Ages and in All Countries,’”’ were 
fortunate in securing Professor Mitchell Carroll as the author of the volume on 
“‘Greek Women,” because he combines the wide scholarship which has enabled 
him to choose from a great mass of available material the things that are most 
interesting and vital, with an entertaining and graceful style. The volume begins 
with the women of the heroic age, as portrayed by Homer, and concludes with an 
account of the Alexandrian women, as depicted in the sprightly dialogue of Theo- 


critus. 
The chapters on the women of the heroic age resolve themselves, necessarily, 
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into a résumé of the Iliad and the Odyssey, with citations from passages in other 
authors who have revived the Homeric characters and have busied themselves 
with their subsequent fate. 

The poems of Homer do not perhaps contain descriptions of actual women, 
yet the trend of modern scholarship is to accept these poems more and more as 
faithful records of a great and splendid past, otherwise unrecorded. In Homer, 
therefore, we have the only account available of the condition of woman in the 
Heroic Age, her manner of thought, her position in the community, her standards 
of morality, even her dress. Surely an interesting chapter in the history of woman 
and sufficiently authentic; and the professor has made the most of his opportunity. 
There may be those perhaps who will regard his characterization of Andromache 
as the ‘‘most lovable” of all women of Homer as slightly arbitrary, yet such will 
be consoled by his sympathetic and even enthusiastic treatment of Nausicaa, who, 
as the most human of the feminine creations of the poet, may justly contest the 
claim of being regarded as also the ‘‘most lovable.’ But in fiction as well as in 
real life, women are subjects of personal taste. 

The commanding figure of the lyric age is of course Sappho, and the author 
leaves little to be desired in his handling of this portion of his theme. Edwin 
Armold’s translation of the ‘Hymn to Aphrodite,’ here quoted, is perhaps as 
satisfactory as any, yet one is struck with the inadequateness of any translation 
of a poet whose lyric quality depends so much upon the haunting music of even 
the shortest fragments. This is most nearly approached in some of the Swin- 
burnian paraphrases, and almost attained in the synthesis: 

Like the sweet apple which reddens upon the topmost bough, 
A-top on the topmost twig—which the pluckers forgot, somehow— 
Forgot it not, nay, but got it not, for none could get it till now. 


Like the wild hyacinth flower which on the hills is found, 
Which the passing feet of the shepherds for ever tear and wound, 


Until the purple blossom is trodden into the ground. 
—D. G. Rossetti, 1870; 


which we should like to have seen quoted in this book. 

The chapters on the Athenian and Spartan women are instructive and scholarly 
and put in favorable juxtaposition the more enlightened and humane civilization 
of the former city. The influential position of woman in the great days of ancient 
Greece is well illustrated by the timely quotation from Plutarch, who puts in the 
mouth of Themistocles, addressing his son, these words that have a strong modern 
ring tothem: ‘‘The Athenians command the rest of Greece, I command the Athen- 
ians, your mother commands me, and you command your mother.” 

A separate chapter is devoted to Aspasia, who could not have been other 
than the noble character and great and beneficent intellect that she is depicted by 
Professor Carroll. We cannot certainly judge her by puritanic standards, but 
must rather consider her long association with a man like Pericles, and the influ- 
ence for high and noble endeavor which she must have wielded over him. Surely 
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no woman could wish for a better or more tender epitaph, from a higher source, 
than the dying words of Pericles, here quoted: ‘Athens has intrusted her great- 
ness and Aspasia her happiness to me.” 

The chapter ‘‘Aphrodite Pandemus,”’ treats of the Hetaerae of Corinth and 
Athens, celebrated and otherwise, and is one of the not least interesting in the 
book. Among the famous hetaerae mentioned are Glycera, Lais, and Phryne. 
One feels that the statement, ‘‘Phryne was the most beautiful woman of all 
antiquity,” is perhaps a trifle enthusiastic and final. If the ghosts of the ancient 
dead ever walk, one would not care to be in Professor Carroll’s boots when he is 
haunted by the lovely but irate apparitions of Lamia and the elder Lais. 

Other chapters in the book are ‘‘The Woman Question in Ancient Athens,” 
“*Greek Women in Religion,” “‘Greek Women and the Higher Education,” ‘‘The 
Macedonian Women,” and “‘The Alexandrian Women,” all treated with dis- 
criminating learning and excellent judgment. One cannot praise too highly 
Professor Carroll’s skill in attaining an interesting and entertaining style, com- 
monly known as “ popular,” without sacrificing the demands of good scholarship. 

One notes an unaccountable omission: there is no chapter dealing with the 
noble, beautiful, and enlightened women of so-called ‘‘ Modern Greece,” and thus 
a most interesting period is entirely neglected; surely the epoch that produced the 
Suliote women, Vasiliké of Janina, and Bouboulina, the woman admiral, and 
that inspired Byron in more than one instance, deserves a chapter in a work of 


this nature. 
GEORGE HORTON 


ATHENS, GREECE 
April 9, 1908 





Surgical Instruments in Greek and Roman Times. By JOHN STEWART 
Mitne. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1907. Pp. xi+187. 
$4.75. 


The book consists of one hundred and eighty pages of description, in which 
the author freely quotes from the classical medical writers from Hippocrates 
down, and of fifty-four pages of plates, illustrating specimens of the surgical 
instruments of the period, now in existence either in private or public collections. 

The book must prove a surprise to most readers, even of the medical profes- 
sion, not only on account of the evident fitness of the instruments for the purposes 
for which they were made, but also because of their exact similarity, in many 
instances, to the instruments in use for the same purposes today. In fact, if found 
in the armamentarium of the twentieth-century surgeon, they would be nowise 
out of place. 

In his preface the author alludes to the fact that whereas some of the classical 
descriptions of operations were in the past wholly unintelligible because of our 
entire lack of knowledge of the instruments used, modern archaeological research 
has, by discovering the instruments, made the writing plain. Though not sug- 
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gested by the author, the recent date of the discovery of most of these instruments 
would indicate that our modern parallels are not copies, but a second independent 
development of the same form. 

The material of which instruments were made is shown to have been chiefly 
bronze and steel. In knives and in other cutting instruments, the handles were 
of bronze, the blades of steel. In some cases they were brazed together into one 
piece, while in others the handle was socketed, and different blades could be 
fitted as desired. This all-metal construction is identical with that of our most 
modern knives, and is a great improvement over the ivory, horn, and wood handles 
of no more than twenty years ago, since those did not lend themselves to sterilizing 
by heat. No evidence is adduced, however, to show that either the Greeks or 
Romans were familiar with this principle. In form, too, the various knives show 
all the patterns common to a modern outfit. 

There appears to have been rather more tendency to combine various instru- 
ments in one piece than at present; thus the handle of the knife was often formed 
into a hook, a probe, a scoop, or a blunt dissector; sometimes, also, it contained 
an eye for carrying a thread. 

Bleeding was quite as much in vogue both through the Grecian and Roman 
periods as it was in the first part of the last century, and a great variety of fleams 
and phlebotomes were in use, their general form being identical with that of the 
nineteenth-century instrument. Their shears appear to have been of the pattern 
now used as sheep-shears, and for trimming turf-borders, only on a smaller scale, 
and were not as much used for cutting tissue as are the scissors of the present time. 

In the line of probes and directors it would appear that we can produce nothing 
new. Every conceivable form, pattern, and combination is shown in the author’s 
illustrations; and they appear to have been made of all sorts of metals, tin, copper, 
bronze, silver, and gold, or one of the baser metals plated with silver or gold. 

Of the special genito-urinary instruments, the speculum for vaginal examina- 
tion and treatment was well developed, and several patterns of the bivalve sort were 
common that could be used satisfactorily today. Catheters, both male and 
female, go back to a very early date. Galen’s description of the method of 
introducing a catheter into the male bladder cannot be improved upon. 

Lithotomy appears to have been one of the oldest of what we today consider 
a major operation, and several special instruments were used for it: knives, scoops, 
forceps, and crushers. The operation appears to have been done quickly and 
with excellent success. 

The conservation of the life of the child at birth does not seem to have been as 
carefully guarded as now. Instead, there was a great armamentarium of instru- 
ments of destruction to be used in case of difficult labor. Special knives for 
dismembering the foetus, traction hooks, decapitators, cranioclasts, and cephalo- 
tribes appear to have been in constant use, but no form of forceps for aiding in the 
delivery of a live child. 

Scarifying, cupping, and cauterizing apparatus appears in great quantity 
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and variety, and these various procedures were as universal and frequent as 
bleeding. ‘The cautery was also constantly used to check hemorrhage, the author 
making no mention of use of the ligature. Wool as a suture, or some metal appli- 
ance, was used for holding wounds together, catgut, though well known to the 
Greeks, not being thus applied. 

Dissecting forceps were in great variety, and in form almost identical with the 
present-day equivalent. No mention is made, however, of a lock forceps, used 
for haemostasis, which with us ranks side by side with the knife as one of our 
most important modern surgical instruments. A good variety of bone instru- 
ments are described and illustrated; forceps, chisel, gouge, drill, saw, and, most 
remarkable, a trephine. So frequent is reference by classical writers to this last 
instrument shown to be, as to make it appear that brain surgery was a well- 
established procedure, though abdominal work, other than that of hernia, was 
practically unknown. The form of their trephine is almost identical with the 
instrument of today. This fact, which is also true of so many of the instruments 
described by Dr. Milne, will doubtless come as a surprise to the majority of the 


readers of his book. 
Joun M. GILE 


DARTMOUTH MEDICAL SCHOOL 





Euripides Helena. Mit erklarenden Anmerkungen. Von N. Weck- 
LEIN. Leipzig: Teubner, 1907. Pp. 103. M. 1. 60. 

Wecklein’s editions of selected Euripidean plays are so well known that no 
statement of their general characteristics need be given here, and it suffices to 
say that this is a worthy addition to the series. The following points merit 
comment: 

Hypothesis: would it not be better to include on this page the scholia from 
which the year of the play’s presentation is deduced rather than to relegate them 
to footnotes in the Introduction? 44: for Apollon read Hermes. 118: an 
example of amphiboly such as Wecklein usually comments upon; cf. notes to 
162 f., 1196, etc. 125: the second xaxévy may be redundant, but is not offen- 
sive. ols is better taken as referring to both Helen and Menelaus. 275: Pflugk- 
Klotz improve the punctuation by inserting a comma before o@o’. 276: the 
objection to this line is scarcely cogent; cf. 1428. 513f.: a longer quotation 
from the Alcestis would have afforded a still better parallel. 991 f.: dpacrtpws. 
is not contrasted with rperduevos but with éAewds; consequently, there is here 
no inconsistency with 952 f., but reaffirmation. Nor does 993 contradict 978 f., 
but it is merely a condensed statement of the situation: since Menelaus and 
Helen were determined not to submit and since Theonoe’s assistance was indis- 
pensable for their escape, her refusal would be equivalent to killing them out- 
right, and Menelaus wished her to realize this clearly. 1056: a lapse in the 
dramatic action, and Euripides’ apology for imitating his rivals. The device 
was timeworn only to the spectators who had seen it employed in Aeschylus’ 
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Eumenides and Sophocles’ Electra, From the standpoint of the dramatic time 
the line is anachronistic, since the present action is antecedent to Orestes’ decep- 
tion. 1097, 1151, amd 1509: xrdowa=‘‘win a name for” is rare enough to 
warrant a note and some such parallels as Ant. 924, Hipp. 701, and Med. 218. 
1493: Why mention the conjecture, x0vds dvat, in an edition which elsewhere 
consistently omits needless textual matters? 1627-41: the transference to the 
&yyedos of these lines which the MSS give to the chorus is more than doubtful. 

The Helena is a delightful play, and the lack of a suitable edition in English 


is sorely felt. 
Roy C. FLICKINGER 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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